—Lambert. 
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OUR CHRISTIAN LIBERAL ARTS HERITAGE 
In 
THE MODERN WORLD 


HE CLOMINANT MOTIF of Western civilization has been the emphasis on 


the worth and dignity of man. Its sources are in the Hellenic and Judaeo- 
Christian traditions. 


Sophocles’ Ode to Man in Antigone and Jeremiah's New Covenant, Socrates’ 
‘Know Thyself” and Jesus of Nazareth in the Sermon on the Mount show this ele- 
ment in our Christian and liberal arts heritages. The two traditions are worked 


into a synthesis by Michelangelo in the Creation of Adam in the Sistine Chapel. 


This emphasis on the sanctity of the individual has been the distinguishing 
feature between the East and the West. The individual is subordinated to the 
family in Confucian China and gives way to the caste in Brahman India. No 


Michelangelo has ever portrayed a like grandness of JAN for the East. 


In an age of collectivism the Christian liberal arts college emphasizes the in- 
dividual. You cannot collectivize a knowledge of mathematics or philosophy. By 
adding together the knowledge of all men you have no more knowledge among 


them all than you have in any single one. 


You cannot collectivize character. No nation rises above the level of its mem- 
bers. The Christian college recognizes the individual nature of moral character 
and places the unifying element of the Christian religion with its social implica- 
tions at the heart of its liberal arts curriculum. Such education gives a sense of 


responsibility— to man and to God. 
Our Christian and liberal arts heritages are the only guarantees of democracy 


for they Greate free and responsible men and women in a free society. These heri- 


tages are the materials of education at Southwestern. 
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T HE man who does 
not read good 

books has no ad- 
vantage over the man 


who can’t read them.— 


MARK TWAIN. 





—Lambert Photo. 


HE world of books is the most remarkable 
creation of man. Nothing else that he 
builds ever lasts. Monuments fall, na- 

tions perish, civilizations grow old and die out; 
and, after an era of darkness, new races build 
others. But in the world of books are volumes 
that have seen this happen again and again, and 
yet live on, still young, still as fresh as the day 
they were written, still telling men’s hearts of 
the hearts of men centuries dead.— CLARENCE 
DAY, JR. 





THOU who alone art great, may we recog- 

O nize with open hearts the greatness with 

which Thou hast inspired some sons of 

men. As we read, may our smallness be rebuked, 

may we acquire a vision of greatness. Make us 

aware of the myriads who before us have read 

these pages and by them have been lifted to high 

places of the spirit.—A Prayer by KENNETH J. 
FOREMAN. 


College can help you make friends with | 
the Great Books---lF YOU ARE WILLING 


August, 1947 








OU HEAR a great deal about col- 

lege spirit. We mean at real col- 

leges, not the buzzing, roaring, 
seven-ring, kaleidoscopic degree-fac- 
tories sometimes known by that name. 
Not so long ago it happened, at one of 
these latter, that a class held a meet- 
ing to elect officers. There were theo- 
retically about a thousand in the class, 
but only thirty 
meeting. 


were present at ihe 
And for vice-president they 
elected a young man who wasn’t there 

and hadn’t been there, as they dis- 
covered later, not even on the campus, 
for the past six months. That sort of 
thing couldn't happen at a college of 
the kind we mean; in the first place, all 
the class would have been there, and 
besides, anybody worth electing as vice- 
president would have been well known 
to everybody. It is not a question of 
size alone—a small college may have a 
poor spirit, or none. It is a question 
of atmosphere, of ideals. Just what 


college spirit is, can hardly be put into °* 


words. If you know what it is, you 


Sat 





KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


The professor of theology at Louis- 
ville Seminary has something to 
say about students’ homes. 


Where College Spirit Is 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
* 


don’t need to be told, and if you don’t, 
no one can explain it to you. It is an 
intangible something, a sort of ideal- 
ism crystallized into a campus pattern. 
It is exceedingly important, especially 
in the Christian college. 


Our question is: Where does it come 
from, this college spirit? What is it 
that gives your college its own peculiar 
flavor? You nave something which all 
visitors feel before they nave been here 
very long. High school students, after 
one visit to your campus, have decided 
that this is the very college for them; 
they like the spirit. But where did this 
spirit come from, where was it born? 

It is plain that it does not come from 
the buildings. Of course every college 
has its show-places, memorializing some 
notable, or other; and also its old build- 
ings, eyesores perhaps to strangers but 
full of legend for the students. But 
buildings, old or new, do not create a 
spark of college spirit. Apart from the 
people who live in them, they might 
as well be filling stations or banks. 
Furthermore, it is not the faculty who 
create college spirit. Teachers are im- 
portant, to be sure; you might, in the 
tropics, have a college without a build- 
ing, but you couldn’t have one without 
a faculty. The difference between a 
well-trained faculty and a second-rate 
one may make the difference between a 
good college and a sub-standard one. 
But the faculty do not make the spirit. 
They are in a minority, for one thing, 
and they are too old besides. They live 
in it and breathe it and enjoy it and 
may even be a part of it, but they do 
not create it. 


OLLEGE SPIRIT comes from the 
students themselves. It does not 
exist apart from the students. It 

is what it is because the students are 
what they are. It is an expression of 





Beginning last year the editors of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
point up as one of the year’s chief 
emphases, the publication of a 
“Going-to-College” Handbook (it is 
an Open secret that they would like 
to have a better name for it). The 
first venture was a tremendous suc- 


cess. Students ate it up. College 
administrators and_ faculty held 
thumbs up. Pastors and Auxiliary 


Secretaries of Christian Education in 
local churches saw it as an answer to 





This So-Called Handbook 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
403 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


one of their chief needs—something 
interesting to put into the hands of 
college-bound young people. The 
editors earnestly hope their second 
effort will prove to be as popular as 
the first. 


The cost of the book, by the way, 
is 15c for one to nine copies; 10c 
each for 10 or more, CASH WITH 
ORDER. Until the supply is ex- 
hausted the books will be supplied at 
that rate. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK “Going-to-College”’ 


Born 


the spirit and ideals of the majority, 
or at least the dominating part, of the 
students who live and play and work 
there. 

But why are the students the way 
they are? The college helps to make 
them, to be sure, and many a graduate 
takes away with him some of that cam- 
pus spirit as a lifelong and cherished 
element of his personality. But the 
student was a person before he arrived 
on the campus. Green as Freshmen 
are, they are already pretty clearly 
marked personalities. They can be 
spotted, sized up, typed, the minute 
they hit the campus. 50, in a true 
sense, the students bring their college 
spirit with them. It is mixture of the 
various attitudes they have already be- 
gun to form. They already had it, or 
partly had it, back home. 

To put it another way: College spirit 
is made by the students, and the stu- 
dents are made first of all by their 
homes. Said a professor: 


“If you want to change this college 
radically I can do it for you. Take off 
the campus all the young people who 
are here now, and put back on the cam- 
pus an entirely different set of young 
people—I mean whose whole attitude 
toward life is different—and you will 
have a new college spirit overnight, for 
better or worse. And I can get a dif- 
ferent type of student simply by select- 
ing them from a different type of home 
from the kind where we now get most 
of our students. Let me pick the fresh- 
man class each year for four years from 
homes radically different trom those 
that mostly patronize us now, and in 
four years you won’t know the place.” 

In short, if there is such a thing as 
a Christian college spirit—and there 
certainly is—it lives because the stu- 
dents come from Christian homes. The 
standards of the students, high or low, 
are no higher than the homes they 
come from. Preachers will tell you that 
the Christian home is the bedrock of a 
Christian country, and it is; but a pro- 
fessor can tell you that the Christian 
home is the bedrock of the Christian 
college. One reason why there are not 
enough fine Christian colleges is that 
we haven’t enough fine Christian homes 
in the land to make that possible. And 
if the Christian home breaks down, if 
divorce and drink and other symptoms 
of selfishness make more and more 
problem children, and America drags 
down into the mud as our gloomier 
prophets fear she will, you need not 
expect the Christian college to fill the 
gap and save the day. For then there 
will not be a college with the Christian 
spirit left. And if the spirit on our best 
campuses ever becomes more Christian 
than it is, it will be because that par- 
ticular college is securing more and 
more of its students from homes that 
had the right spirit to begin with. 
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One of America’s great coaches—with many Rose Bowl 


victories—looks beyond the campus and says— 


Sportsmanship Means Thinking About Others 


PORTSMANSHIP is a very indefi- 

nite term. It seems to mean one 

thing to one person and some- 
times something entirely different to 
others. Too often prejudices influence 
us to feel that what we do conforms 
to the principles of sportsmanship, yet 
we sometimes think that the same or 
similar acts on the part of others are 
unsportsmanlike. If the above state- 
ment is true, then it would seem to 
me that one of the first requirements 
for an understanding and practice of 
sportsmanship would: be the elimination 
of prejudice. 

Inasmuch as sportsmanship deals pri- 
marily with our relations with others, 
in order to think or practice sports- 
manship we must first develop sympa- 
thetic understanding of others. We 
must be able to realize that others have 
certain ambitions, desires, rights and 
privileges. If we are constantly aware 
of the rights and privileges of others, 
and make an earnest effort to avoid in- 
fringing on the rights and privileges 
of others, we should be well on the way 
to an appreciation and practice of 
sportsmanship. 

Sportsmanship enters into all phases 
of life where individuals come into con- 
tact with other individuals or where 
groups of individuals come into contact 
with other groups of _ individuals. 
Sportsmanship applies not only to one 
individual dealing with other individ- 
uals, but it also applies to association 


Professors Are People 


ONTRARY to a rather general 

opinion, college professors are 

fairly normal human beings. As 
in any profession, of course, one may 
find occasionally a specimen who seems 
to be peculiar, freakish, out of the or- 
dinary, and therefore gently tolerated 
or universally disliked; but such cases 
actually are rare. The average col- 
lege professor, in spite of his learning 
or lack of it, is generally a person of 
normal traits, habits, intelligence, and 
manners. And most of them are good 
fellows. 

As a student and as a member of a 
teaching staff, I have known a great 
many college professors in my day. In 
my college years we gave affectionate 
nicknames to most of the men on the 
faculty, and people usually do not give 
nicknames to those they do not love. 
We called these professors “Old Jerry,” 


*Professor of English, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 
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By WALLACE WADE 
oo 


within groups, and to the dealings of 
small and large groups with other 
groups. Our local, state and national 
politics often degenerate to a very low 
level due to lack of an appreciation and 
practice of sportsmanship. Our terrible 
international situation of today has 
come about very largely through a fail- 
ure on the part of nations to practice 


sportsmanship in their dealings with 





‘WALLACE WADE 


No victory is worth a loss of self- 
respect 


By WILLIAM HUDSON ROGERS 
& 


“Dandy Jim,’ “Old Wooly,’ and ‘Old 
Dicky,’”’ not because those four hap- 
pened to be old nor because those names 
were particularly appropriate, but most 
often because we loved the men them- 
selves. Nor did our friendly facetious- 
ness indicate the slightest lack of re- 
spect, for we regarded these scholarly 
men highly. But they were ruman. To 
them we took our problems, and they 
could always call us by name, listen 
to us patiently, and advise us wisely. 
College professors are much busier 
than most people think. They do far 
more than merely meet classes for fif- 
teen hours a week. Many other hours 
daily they spend in personal conferences 
with students, in reading and correct- 
ing students’ papers, in committee meet- 
ings that are frequent and often inter- 
minable, and in study and preparation 
of lectures and assignments necessary 


one another. It is not possible for our 
nation to force the practice of sports- 
manship on otner nations, but we can 
certainly set a good example in that di- 
rection if we will make a determined 
effort to rid ourselves of prejudice and 
make certain that whatever stand we 
take is fair to other nations. 


We most often think of sportsman- 
ship as applying to school and college 
life and activities, particularly school 
and college athletics. This is a very 
important realm of sportsmanship, be- 
cause the teaching and training in 
sportsmanship during school and college 
days should prepare young people to 
practice sportsmanship in their later 
and more important activities through 
life. High school and college athletic 
leaders often over-emphasize the value 
of winning at the expense of fair play 
or sportsmanship. An institution or 
individual gains the respect and admi- 
ration of others only through victories 
that are won in a manner that inspires 
admiration. Any success is a very hol- 
low victory when it is won at the ex- 
pense of self-respect or the respect of 
others. 

Young people should learn that the 
most worthwhile achievement is the 
gaining of one’s own self-respect, and 
that can be gained only when one con- 
ducts himself in an honorable manner 
and makes certain that he is showing 
proper consideration to others and is 
taking no unfair advantage of anyone. 


Too 


for the work they have to do; for col- 
lege professors realize the keenness of 
mind in many of their students and 
study at least to attempt to stimulate 
those minds. And sometimes college 
professors are asked to write papers 
and essays for publication. 

Most professors have their homes to 
keep going, outside chores to be per- 
formed, speeches to deliver, civic in- 
terests to care for; and church rela- 
tionships to keep up. 

But the first interest of the college 
professor is in his students. A college 
is established primarily for the educa- 
tion of the young people who attend, 
and the faculty is there to take part 
in this process. Some colleges, of course, 
appear to exist only to furnish home 
grounds for their football teams, but 
this is true only of a limited few. Col- 
leges must have students, and without 
students a faculty would be useless. 
Most faculty members realize this and 
act accordingly. 








Too often students look upon the fac- 
ulty as a tyrannical body, hostile, ma- 
licious, always trying to limit the stu- 
dent’s personal liberty and to impose 
upon students extremely heavy tasks. 
A few college professors by their be- 
havior make this easy to believe, but 
this too is by no means the rule. In- 
structors usually take a personal inter- 
est in their students, rejoicing with 
them and sorrowing with them, trying 
always to give help where help is 
needed. The pompous, aloof autocrat 
no longer has any place in the modern 
classroom; rather we find the courteous, 
considerate gentleman or lady who is 
the personal friend of each student in 
the class, trained especially for the task 
of guiding each young person toward a 
richer and fuller life. That, I believe, 


is what every good professor would 
wish to do. 

What, then, should be the student's 
attitude to his professor? Not one, 
surely, in which he seeks to outwit his 
instructor by trying to keep from work- 
ing as much as he can, or by lazily 
taking no part in class discussions and 
making no effort to have mental con- 
tact with a mind trained to give him 
the stimulus he needs. Rather, a stu- 
dent may well recognize in his instruc- 
tor a friend who is there to help him get 
what he wants and needs, who has the 
student’s interest at heart, who is ready 
to do his part if the student will meet 
him halfway. 

Most college professors, too, have a 
finé spirituai outlook on life. For every 
one who lacks a deep religious feeling 


A professor of psychology lists nine important 


points for anyone who really wants to know— 


How to Study in College 


FFECTIVE STUDY is an art like 
E bridge-building or navigating a 

Superfortress. It cannot be ac- 
quired by haphazard methods. It is 
based upon definite laws of concentra- 
tion and memory. Many college stu- 
dents have never formed good study 
habits in high school and have to learn 
how the hard way. Here are some of 
the most fundamental principles: 

1. From the very first moment, re- 
act intelligently to what you read by 
taking notes, underlining key sentences, 
summarizing the substance of a para- 
graph in your own words, making dia- 
grams of your own or asking critical 
questions. No textbook material is your 
own until you have turned it over in 
your own mind and thus assimilated it. 
In contrast to this, the worst method 
of study is to read a textbook passively 
and aimlessly as many of us read the 
newspaper. 

2. Remember facts and formulas by 
associating them in your mind with 
something interesting and familiar. Pick 
apt illustrations of each rule or abstract 
term you have to learn. For example, 
Pascal’s law in physics may be remem- 
bered by connecting it with the hydrau- 
lic jack. A famous chemist used to il- 
lustrate valence in chemistry by dif- 
ferent kinds of dances with different 
numbers of dancing partners. A biology 
student may grasp the principal of sym- 
biosis by linking it in his mind with 
the example of the sea anemone and 
the hermit crab which live together in 
this cooperative relationship. A _ stu- 
dent of French can best learn the rules 
for the use of the infinitive by writing 
down a few clear, simple examples such 
as the way the French say: ‘He tries 
to write, he wishes to write, he prepares 
to write.”” In using this method it is 
important not to associate mechanically 
but to understand the principle as well 
as to connect it with the illustration. 
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By D. MAURICE ALLAN 
* 

3. Free the mind from unnecessary 
distractions. While studying, it is best 
to ban radios, the picture magazines, 
buzzing conversationalists and other 
rivals for your’ attention. Work 
while you work and play while you play 
is a safe rule. Favorable to good con- 
centration also is an alert, though not 
too tense, posture. Sitting at a table 
is better than lounging in an easy chair. 
Scientists, inventors and good writers 
have all had-<o learn this art of con- 
centration by which the outside world 
is shut out and the inner mind is geared 
up to steady thought. If superior minds 
find this necessary, how much more so 
is it for the rest of us. 

4. Analyse your weaknesses and cor- 
rect them. Everyone has some weak 
points. Perhaps yours is a poor vocab- 
ulary. Then recognize it and look up 
every new word you come to in the 
dictionary. Note it down and use it 
as soon as possible. Perhaps you don’t 
express yourself clearly. Then write 
every sentence so that your meaning 
will be crystal clear even to the man 
on the street. Perhaps you are a slow 
reader. Time yourself and if you read 
non-fiction at less than 275 words a 
minute, then practice daily for faster 
comprehension. Or, on the other hand, 
perhaps you write or typewrite so fast 
that you make many errors. Slow down 
to a smooth rhythm at which you cease 
to make any errors and keep this 
rhythm. If necessary, ask your in- 
structor what your weak points are and 
strive to excel in this very thing. 

5. Get the main thought of your as- 
signments clearly in your mind. Read 
the section topics attentively and skim 
over the lesson rapidly to get the gen- 
eral drift. This will enable you to 


you will find a hundred who possess 
it, who profess it, and who are inter- 
ested in strengthening and ennobling 
their students’ spiritual and religious 
attitudes. In America today the Chris- 
tian teacher is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

These are the attributes of the col- 
lege professor today as I see them. He 
is not the stern, unapproachable tyrant 
or the dweller in an ivory tower. He 
is not the arch-enemy trying forever to 
wreak torture upon those in his power. 
He is no. sadist. Rather is he the com- 
pletely human but well trained special- 
ist who has something worthwhile.to of- 
fer those who will avail themselves of 
his services. He is the true friend of 
every student who comes under the sha- 
dow of his influence. 


get your bearings and fit the facts into 
a logical framework. Even better, make 
a logical outline of your own. 

6. Alternate different kinds of study. 
After studying French, do not study 
another language but proceed to study 
mathematics or science. If you have 
some rote memorizing to do, like learn- 
ing a poem or Bible passage, reading it 
over attentively the last thing at night 
is often helpful. 

7. To learn something thoroughly, a 
formula, for example, it is usually best 
to impress it on the mind through two 
or more senses. You can speak it to 
yourself and write it, or read it and 
write it, or read, write and speak it. 
Be sure, however, that you understand 
it, for otherwise it does little good to 
memorize it in parrot fashion. 

8. Develop an interest in each subject. 
[t is natural for us to say: ‘I’m not 
interested in algebra’? (or French, as 
the case may be) and cease to put forth 
any real effort. But this is to shut the 
mind to growth, to reconcile one’s self 
to a limited outlook on life. Interest 
is the creative force of the mind. We 
can become interested in a seemingly 


dull subject by relating it to our real: 


interest (e. g., the pre-medical student 
realizing the value of biology); by 
“digging in’’ with a will until we get 
into the subject deeply enough to be- 
come interested; by explaining it to 
someone else; by contributing some- 
thing to it (e. g., going beyond the as- 
signment to learn something new or 
writing an original paper on it); by 
using or applying it. 

9. In taking tests and examinations, 
aim at clearness and accuracy. Above 
all, answer the questions asked, stick 
to the point and avoid irrelevant va- 
porizing. Do most of your exam prepa- 
ration by yourself. Don’t give up when 
things go hard. Pray for Divine help 
to enable you to do your best. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK “Going-to-College” Handbook 
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Letter to a Nephew Going to College 
About His Friend Who Is Not 


Y DEAR ALAN: 
M I am sending you the interest 
inventory blanks you requested. 
When you have filled them in by the 
directions, return them to me so we may 
have a basis for discussing fields of 
work. We’ll begin with fields rather 
than specific jobs. 

Your impatience at your own school’s 
lack of guidance effort is understand- 
able; still, your state is spending over 
two thirds of its income on schools. 
Education is slow. Considering the po- 
tentialities it has to work with, there is 
nothing slower unless it is human pro- 
gress toward the kingdom of God. Keep 
both in mind in order to be a whole per- 
son. 

You say your friend Roy has decided 
to reject the athletic scholarship offered 
him by El Dorado and go to work in 
industry. When he says he’s tired of 
school, | think he means history, lan- 
guages, theory—all the subjects that 
have never appealed to him because he 
is a practical minded, extroverted, 
mechanically gifted person with no taste 
for abstract learning. I see a good many 
students like that; he has much to offer, 
and curriculum makers should heed 
him. There ought to be more southern 
schools below the engineering level— 
either better high schools, or preferably 
two-year trade schools teaching practi- 
cal skills and at the same time offering 
a little of the culture, character and 
social training fostered by colleges. 
Most of the northern and western trade 
schools are non-residence and _  utili- 
tarian, Presbyterian Junior College at 
Maxton, N. C., has made‘’a start toward 
meeting this need, and more power to 
it. 


Most Don’t Go To College 


You say Roy’s father’s accident and 
his mother’s uncertain health are fac- 
tors influencing his choice, and if so he 
seems both mature and unselfish. His 
decision to forego college is a more cus- 
tomary procedure in this nation than 
enrolling like you. Only about ten per 
cent of all high school students went to 
college before the war. Of course the 
figure was and is higher in some places. 
Our state, for instance, (or our church 
denomination which is somewhat bogged 
down with professional and managerial 
people) would show a higher percent- 
age. But even with increased interest 
in education since the war, the number 





*Dell B. (Mrs. Henry) Wilson of 
Morganton, N. C., author of this article, 
is guidance counselor in Valdese High 
School, Valdese, N. C., an interesting 
community founded in 1893 by French- 
Italian Protestants. 
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By A GUIDANCE COUNSELOR* 
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of high school graduates staying home 
exceeds those seeking formal schooling 
—to say nothing of the drop-outs whom 
we have always with us. I wondered 
last year why THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK limited itself to a Going-to- 
College handbook (excellent as it was) 
to the neglect of more than half our 
other young folks. 

From what I see of high school stu- 
dents, I think 16 per cent is a properly 
realistic figure for those who should 
seek top training. It’s getting the right 
16 per cent that is difficult. Biology 
and economics are full of disorder so 
some go who shouldn’t and some don’t 
go who should. The task is one of mak- 
ing individual study at every level to 
see where each student can work most 
effectively and happily. That each life 
is precious is something we should rec- 
ognize in peace as well as in wartime. 

Guidance itself is full of disorder, so 
there’s no need borrowing orderly para- 
doxes from theology; still, there is a 
sort of paradox in the fact that there are 
levels or fields in which each individual 
works best, but no “‘best”’ point (in this 
earth) on an absolute scale without 
which an individual is not rated com- 
plete. I know a successful Negro grand- 
mother. She can’t step off her front 
porch for the chillun, never has and 





For engineering, teaching, drug-selling and experimental 


probably never will, but she functions 
with complete success in her field. 
Without belittling the value of school- 
ing, I suggest that college has been 
made too significant a point on a fixed 
scale of attainment to the discount. of a 
big slice of the population. 

You and Roy have much in common: 
your public schol ties and friendship, 
strong bodies, good looks, minds average 
ar better, good school records and char- 
acter, youth and gaiety, seriousness of 
purpose undergirded by faith in Christ 
affirmed in your church. The likenesses 
are more obvious than the differences. 
Yet I am often surprised at how much 
high school students look alike—or try 
to—and how different they really are. 


Roy Knows How to Work 


More than yours, Roy’s life has af- 
forded him practice in the kind of real- 
ism valuable in later life. He knows 
the value of a dollar not from an illu- 
sory and ever-renewable “allowance” 
but from a cold facing of grocery store 
and clothing store tickets and doctor 
bills. (These last also connote some 
practice in selflessness.) Work has been 
a natural and legitimate part of his life 
—not too much of it, I’m glad to say. 
I’m glad of all the good times he has 
had, but I’m glad, too, of the tribula- 
tions which worked for him patience 
and experience. He’ll be waiting for 


you along that road when you need him, 
developed his 


Work has natural 


oe ~ 


farming, God 


is at the hub.—(Lambert Photograph) 








him far. 
specting, 
workers 


Our country needs self-re- 
self-reliant, skilled, honest 
with their hands who take 
pride in their work and expect to re- 
turn an honest day’s work for honest 
pay. While we do not think of jobs 
first in monetary terms, it is a fact that 
mechanical jobs pay well; at the hard- 
to-find-the-man foreman and _ superin- 
tendent levels, exceedingly well. If you 
become a scholar like your father, Roy 
will be able to 
times over. 
see this. 


subsidize you several 
It’s hard to get students to 
They want white collar jobs. 


Preparation Demands a Climb 


Most of them, too, want to begin at 
the top. “I want a 
stores.’’ 


chain of drug 
“IT want to be a manager.” “I 
want to be a kind of teacher,” one girl 
said, ‘‘but I don’t want to teach.” (I 
suggested she consider guidance coun- 
seling.) Both you and Roy, if you seek 
thorough preparation and not some- 
thing handed to you on a silver platter, 
will have to climb the customary voca- 
tional ladder. Never doubt that your 
own college years and the first years 
thereafter will be just as much an ap- 
prenticeship as Roy’s punches on the 
time clock, He may be a little more 
fortunate than you in this respect. If 
you want the responsibility of owning 
your own school, like your uncle, start 
working harder. If, as you have said, 
you'd rather just go fishing, then be a 
fisherman; you can call it a “conserva- 
tionist.” But if you want a good living 
and time to go fishing, learn a good day- 
time trade with your hands. (My coun- 


seling 1s never so didactic. I just want 





COLLEGE POETRY CONTEST 
This Year—Next Year 


In adjoining columns is published 
1947’s prize-winning poem by a college 
student. Three qualified judges, all 
poets in their own right, not connected 
with THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
have selected the better poems sub- 
mitted in the first such contest spon- 
sored by this paper. 


We congratulate Miss Melicent 
Huneycutt, formerly of Laurel Hill, N. 
C., a Flora Macdonald College graduate 
of this year, upon her poem, “The Ar- 
tist Speaks,’’ which, she says, was in- 
spired by a sermon preached by the Rev. 
Wm. P. Jones, Westminster church, 
Greensboro, N. C. Miss. Huneycutt is 
now director of religious education at 
the Fifth Avenue church, Knoxville. 


Because the rest of the entries in the 
contest were not felt to be up to stan- 
dard, only one award has been made. 


While a great many poems were en- 
tered in the contest, not nearly enough 
were submitted. Notices were sent to 
the heads of English departments in 
scores of colleges and universities, but 
not much additional emphasis was given 
to the contest. It is to be regretted that 
not a single young man submitted a 
poem and only three entries were re- 
ceived from a college attended by men. 
Surely poetry must be studied and writ- 
ten at some of these institutions! 
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to suggest that Roy’s field, like most, 
has its advantages.) 

When I receive the blanks from you, 
we shall meet and talk about your own 
preferences. Guidance counselors are 
taught to give information and not opin- 
ions, so it would be unwise of me to 
speculate about your possible areas of 
choice, Since, however, some of my 
counseling (and [ believe this is true 
in practice of most workers in the field,) 
would make Rogers and Wallen, Kitson 
or Thurstone shudder, I am willing to 
guess your major interests will lie some- 
where in the social service, persuasive 
and literary fields. From babyhood you 
have been nurtured with words, and you 
have all the love of and knowledge of 
language and abstract thought that Roy 
has not—and you have what William 
Rose Benet calls 


“the sensitive touch of one who turns 
between his fingers the witch hazel wand 
seeking deep springs or treasure under- 
ground.” 


The world needs both you 
You complement each other. 

Recently I was asked to go back to 
our family seat, yours and mine, to 
speak toa P. T. A. Our family, yours 
and mine, more loyal than sensitive to 
my budding professional career, turned 
out in a body to hear me, Great Aunt 
Isabel, in Easter flowered hat and white 
gloved hands folded, listened attentively 


and Roy. 


from the center of the front row. When 
it was over, she sought me out: ‘‘Now, 
Alice,” she said, “I know this is all 


right, but what I want to know is where 
predestination fits in?’’ 


Life Is a Unity 


Guidance workers, like others who 
advise people, have to admit that they 
don’t know it all. Yet when one studies 
work and people even in small surveys 
one gets a perspective which (I say jt 
very humbly) is surprisingly god-like— 
if not God-like. The more I work at my 
job, the more I find an amazing unity 
in all life and effort—each little par 
inter-related and related to the whole, 
How much more perfect the plan mug 
look to One who sees it all. It sounds 
platitudinous to say “Take hold of life 
anywhere and you are a-hold of life,” 
but it is true, My English class is one 
minute fiber in man’s long reach toward 
clear thought. Roy’s life has as great 
possibilities as your does: in his job, 
citizenship, church, school, daily ex. 
ample, fatherhood, he is. a-hold of 
all work, government, Christ-likeness, 
learning, growth, life. 


“But it’s more fun at the hub!” | 
once wailed to Dr. Price Gwynn when] 
couldn’t do something I coveted. “ts 
it?” he said thoughtfully. “But the 
question is, where is the hub? You 
might think it is up there in the big 
central church office where I am, But 
I am not so sure. I am not so sure it 
is not out West where a young preacher 
is preaching, working, and guiding his 
people in an experimental farming pro- 
ject, The truth is that God is the cen 
ter. And He is everywhere.” 

Until I see you, then, 

Your loving 


AUNT. 





1947 Prize Poem in 





The Presbyterian Outlook College Contest _ 





rosier for the brown! 





The Artist Speaks 


By MELICENT HUNEYCUTT 


A warped, misshapen vessel is 

this vase of earthenware, 

squat and brown and battered by hard use— 
scarcely the thing that one would choose 
to hold these vibrant roses rare: 

take silver filigree for this. 


“But look,” said he, “how gleams the red 
of each translucent leaf 

No one would care 
whether the vase be earthenware 

that holds this fragrant, blooming sheaf: 
one sees the living rose instead. 


“So is it with the human soul— 
though dull and cracked and low, 

if but God’s radiant Spirit fill 

it with his loveliness, until 

that soul, by beauty hidden, glows, 
one sees the blossoms, not the bowl.’ 








@ Would you like to receive informa- 
tion about next year’s contest? If so, 
address a card to THE PRESBYTE- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


RIAN OUTLOOK, 403 E. Franklin St. 
Richmond 19, Va., requesting same. 
—THE EDITORS. 


“Going-to-College’” Handbook 
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Shall I Be a Missionary? 


logical place to start is where 
you are. Think about yourself 
—your abilities and disabilities, your 
2 likes and dislikes—and see just 
a who this “you”’ is who is ask- 


8, 
ing the question, ‘‘Shall I be 
a missionary?’’ If you’ are 


( really serious in wanting to 


W HERE DO I START? The most 


know, you will be glad you 
took time to do this. 


THE FIRST STEP. You've 
never really started until you take the 
first step. This step is WILLINGNESS. 
If Christ himself should stand before 
you and ask, “Would you do anything 
and go anywhere I asked you?’ what 
would your answer be? 


WHY I SHOULD NOT GO. It’s so 
easy to say, ‘“‘I can’t go because . ie: 
There are good reasons why many peo- 
ple cannot go to foreign fields. None 
of these reasons is sufficient in itself 
to determine the decision. You will 
have to weigh bonestly the legitimate 
and the merely convenient excuses 
the Lord’s own command, “Go ye,”’ (put 
your own name there). Poor health 
keeps many out but amazing miracles 
have sent “hopeless” people to the field 
healthy. Consider personality traits, 
ability to adjust, general intelligence, 
family responsibilities. Perhaps you 
just aren’t cut out to ‘‘take it,” or per- 
haps you’ve had a “call” to stay. If 
this list outweighs the next one, don’t 
go. 


WHY I SHOULD GO. The missionary 
platform adopted by our Church from 
its beginning says, 
“It is the duty of 
those who have the 
proper gifts and 
qualifications, and 
who are not provi- 
dentially hindered, 
personally, to obey 
the command of the Head of the church 
to ‘go’ on this mission.’’ The need is 
great—tthe number of missionaries few. 
Our Lord says we, (you and I), are 
his witnesses (missionaries). He sends 
us out and says “‘Go.’’ There is work 
to be done at home, but there are more 
to do it here and there is more to be 
done there. Remember, NO OTHER 
RELIGION IS GOOD ENOUGH. Con- 
sider the “gifts and qualifications’”’ 
needed, and go if you can! 





A “CALL.” Maybe you’re waiting 
for a special tap on the shoulder or 
heavenly vision to convince you this 
means you. You will probably be dis- 
appointed. God speaks in different 
ways. With Moses it was a_ burning 
bush; with Judson it was a haystack; 
with you it might be just a realization 
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of the need and a willingness to help 
fill it. People are ‘‘called’’ to be doc- 
tors and clerks and teachers just as 
much as they are ‘“called’’ to do 
“Church” work. Which your “call’’ is 
depends upon the circumstances of your 
qualifications in relation to the work 
to be done and the value of the net 
result to the world and to the Kingdom 
of God. 


THEN WHAT? Suppose now that 
this is getting under your skin—you 
9 can’t deny that the 

, need is tremendous 

¢) and you haven’t any 

? 4 2 ? real reason not to 

go yourself. Then 
= on what? You need 
=z Te three things: infor- 
mation, prepara- 

tion, and perseverarice. 

Information: Get missionary litera- 
ture, hooks, correspondence—anything 
and everything to tell you more about 
it. Be fair, now, and give it a chance. 

Preparation: Do your best in classes. 
Take an active part in extra-curricular 
activities. Get a good college back- 
ground in liberal arts or in your favor- 
ite special field. Don’t worry about 
your Bible training until you’ve done 
this. 

Perseverance: Just that—stick to it! 
Don’t give up just because you still 
aren’t sure after a few months’ tv 
Until God shows you definitely that 
you’re NOT supposed to go, take it for 
granted that you are. 


BEING SURE. Either you will know 
you are called to be a foreign mission- 
ary, know you aren’t, or you won’t 
know. In the latter case keep going 
until you come to a blank wall. God’s 
way is shown as often through a closed 
door as through an open one. He often 
leads in the dark. You will never be 
sure if you always wait for daylight. 

DOING SOMETHING ABOUT IT. You 
don't need to tell everybody you’re con- 
sidering missions as your life’s work. 
Talk with your pastor about it, or with a 
friend. Do the job at hand well. Then 


Advertisement 





write to Rev. Richard T. Gillespie, Can- 
didate Department, Executive Commit- 
tee of Foreign Missions, Box 330, Nash- 
ville 1, Tenn., and ask for candidate 
information. This puts you under no 
obligation whatsoever—it merely gives 
your Church an opportunity to help you 
find God’s will in this matter in every 
way possible. It puts you on a mail- 
ing list to receive letters from mission- 
aries on the field and other literature 
about the work. Your formal applica- 
tion comes later, when 
you are ready to go. Do 
your part and leave the 
rest to him who is more 


interested in you than 
anyone else is. he \ 
CHANGING MY MIND. What if you 
change your mind? That’s everyone’s 
privilege. Nobody’s trying to “rope you 
in’? on this, and your Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions wouid be 
the first to wish you well if you de- 
cide that being a foreign missionary 1¢ 
not for you. Don’t let the fear that you 
may change your mind stop you from 
fillins out the preliminary information 
blank (the yellow paper) you will be 
sent when you write that you are will- 
ing to go as a missionary. After all, 
what if you don’t change your mind? 


Co 
CANS 


THE JOY OF GOING. God expects you 
to do what you can; he does what you 
can’t. It has been 

said that ‘The 

/ missionary has the 
“2 joy of a task not 
only big enough 

to command all 

pl that he is, but all 
that Christ can 

make him.” There 

is no greater joy than being in the will 
of your Lord, serving him where the 


harvest is most plenteous and the la- 
borers most scarce. ‘All power is given 


unto Me but ye shall receive 
power . . and ye shall be witnesses 
unto Me and lo, I am with you 


alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
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HE DAYS long dreamed of are 
T here: you’re going to college! 

And what can you expect? What 
is college like? It all depends upon 
the college. 


1. From the College Church 


In more than two hundred college 
churches in the South, you can confi- 
dently expect to find a warm welcome 
from the old students, the townspeople, 
the faculty, and, not 
least, from the minis- 
ter and student 
worker. You may 
confidently expect the 
minister of the col- 
lege church to be 
genuinely interested 
in you. If his thurch 
is large he may not 
have time to look you 
up individually, but 
his time is yours whenever you really 
need him. And he will appreciate it if 
you will speak to him. Every minis- 
ter in a college community considers it 
a privilege to be of service to students. 
Every such minister wants to be the 
friend of students. And _ certainly, 
wherever there is a fulltime worker 
with students, (and our Church now 
has 26 full-time workers with students) 
he will want to know you personally, 
have you in his student group, count 
on you for various forms of service, and 
counsel you when you need the wis- 
dom and experience of a consecrated 
adult who loves and understands youth. 

If you attend the college church reg- 
ularly, you will soon find that you have 
a second “‘church home.” And it doesn’t 
take long to realize that the man who 
preaches to students and professors has 
to have a lot on the ball. The -level 
of preaching in our college churches is 
consistently good. You can also expect 
to find a good Sunday school class. 





Dr. Goodykoontz 


2. From the Westminster Fellowship 
You may confidently expect to meet 
in the Westminster Fellowship, the 
Presbyterian student organization, some 
of the finest fellows and girls you have 


*Director of student work for the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


By HARRY G. GOODYKOONTZ 
* 


ever known. The program varies from 
school to school, but always you will 
find these essentials: the warmth and 
strength of a Christian fellowship, the 
joy of comradeship with fine folk; the 
stimulus of discussions, forums, and ad- 
dresses on vital problems; the oppor- 
tunity to secure training in and prac- 
tice of leadership in recreation, wor- 
ship and program building; the enlarg- 
ing of your understanding of Christian- 
ity, the broadening of your social vi- 
sion, and the deepening of your faith. 
Whether you go to a state university, 
a technological college, a woman’s col- 
lege, a state teachers college, or the col- 
lege of another denomination in our 
region, you will find a Westminster Fel- 
lowship actively at work. Through par- 
ticipating in a Westminster Fellowship 
you will strengthen your church ties 
and have a world of fun in the process. 
Westminster Fellowship is Presbyterian, 
but it is not narrowly denominational 
and your group will have members of 
other churches in it. ; 
If you go to one of our own church 
colleges, much of the religious life of 
the college will be channeled through 
a campus Christian Association. You 
will worship in a church in the com- 
munity. That church may have a West- 
minster Fellowship, to supplement the 
work of the Campus Christian Associa- 
tion. During the year, there will be 
in your synod a conference of the West- 
minster Fellowship of the synod. 


3. From the Professors 


It is difficult to dogmatize about col- 
lege professors. They are human be- 
ings with all the faults and all the vir- 
tunes of other human beings. On the 
whole it is safe to say that the college 
professor is an unusually high-type per- 
son. An occasional prof. in a southern 
school may show atheistic tendencies, 
but the vast majority of professors in 
the state institutions of the South are 
church members, and many of them are 
deeply consecrated individuals who are 
most loyal church members and officers. 
From your professors, on the whole, 
you may expect stimulating ideas about 
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What Can You Expect at College? 


life, as well as new facts. They will 
not do much talking about religion in 
the classroom, but you may see them 
at church on Sunday. And you may 
know they are Christians by their lives. 
Do not be deceived by an occasional 
brilliant skeptic into believing that 
Christianity is a dead issue. The whole 
intellectual movement of our times is 
tending back towards a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the universe. You can 
confidently cling to your faith, though 
its horizons probably will need to be 
enlarged. Two thousand professors in 
our southern colleges are members of 
the Presbyterian church: they will be 
your friends if you give them a chance. 


4. From the Students 


You can find what you want to find 
on a great college campus. In the 
southern region most students are mem- 
bers of the church. That membership 
may mean much, or it may mean little. 
College students actually are pretty 
much a mirror of their homes. Fra- 
ternities, sororities, football, track, bas- 
ketball, baseball, dances . . all have 
their place in the life of a college. 

But in today’s college campus scene, 
you will find also a note of seriousness, 
if not of urgency. The presence of a 
million and a half veterans on the cam- 
pus has done something for the colleges. 
You will, therefore, find yourself in a 
much more mature atmosphere than 
you left. You will be stretched a bit in- 
tellectually. Temptations may come to 
you even more severe than the ones 
you faced back home. You will find 
students whose moral standards are 
low; you will also find students whose 
moral standards are very high. You 
will find students who cheat, who drink, 
who gamble, who pamper their in- 
stincts; and you will find students who 
live on the highest moral plane. But 
of this be sure: all students worthy of 
attention will respect you if you stick 
by your ideals. You may be teased, 
but you will also be admired if you have 
moral ideals and stick by them. Main- 
tain the courage of your convictions, 
and join a Westminster Fellowship to 
give you strength and encouragement 
in your high resolves. 


Finally. 


You may confidently expect your life 
to grow richer and fuller and finer. If 
you grow not only in intellectual un- 
derstanding of our world and its prob- 
lems, but also in knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and his will for you. Go to col- 
lege then, prepared to grow mature “in 
Christ,” to know that God is not an 
elective, and to become an intelligent 
and devoted member of the church. 
Then, when your college days are over, 
you will be in every way a better and 
nobler and wiser person than when you 
entered. . .. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK “Going-to-College’ Handbook 























Fraternities? 


YES! 

I think college fraternities are good 
because through fraternities the college 
student is able to find friendly social 
enjoyment with men of his own choos- 
ing on a more or less planned basis. 

On many college campuses the groups 
constituting the various fraternities 
form a strong tie with the alumni, for 
if these fraternities are wide awake they 
will keep their brothers back home in 
constant touch with the activities of the 
college and their own organization. 

The sharp criticism aimed at frater- 
nities immediately after the recent war 
caused many of the returning veterans 
to make their fraternity a constructive 
campus organization, rather than a har- 
bor for the well-known weekend parties. 

FRANK F. RENNIE, III, 
Hampden-Sydney College. 


YES! 


I think college fraternities are good 
in some cases. The fraternity: What 


does the fraternity stand for? Does the 
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Sororities? 


fraternity tolerate the Christian young 
man’s point of view? What do thet owns- 
people think of the local chapter? The 
man: Does he have the willpower to re- 
main both a Christian and a fraternity 
man? Will the fraternity so enrich his 
life with wholesome gifts that in his 
case the undemocratic features of the 
system may be overlooked? A college 
fraternity never becomes a religion to 
the true Christian. He belongs to a far 
greater fraternity. But it may become 
his friend. Is there a good college fra- 
ternity? Well, in a very real sense an 
organization is as good as its members 
are good. 

HOWARD BORDEN, Tulsa, Okla. 


NO! 


I think fraternities are bad because 
they tend to make one narrow his 
friends down to only one close group; 
and oftentimes one goes through col- 
students outside of his frat think of the 
college or even of his group. After hav- 





ing attended three colleges—one which 
did not have them, a military school 
which had them, and now a university 
which has them, I am convinced that 
better democratic citizens are developed 
where there are no fraternities. . .. It 
is true that where there is no organiza- 
tion to promote student activities at a 
university that fraternities will spring 
up and serve a useful function, but it 
would be more desirable if there were 
a student union or some similar facility 
for fostering student activities, If fra- 
ternities would become less self-cen- 
tered they could serve a useful purpose, 
but as they are now—NO!—-BOB STOD- 
DARD, University of South Carolina. 


MAYBE 


I have belonged to a fraternity since 
my freshman year, having joined the 
fraternity of my father, Since the time 
I became a member, however, I have in- 
creasingly questioned, in my own mind, 
whether fraternities are a good thing 
or not. Certainly we can say that they 
have many good features. Yet on 
campuses other than where the fra- 
ternity is not so ideal, there is little 
doubt in my mind as to what is right or 
wrong. ... At present I’m going through 
a period of uncertainty, I could not 
take either side. ...—NAME WITH- 
HELD. 


Tv? 


I am sorry that I will be unable to 
give you my view of sororities for publi- 
eation. Because of my position in my 
town, church, and sorority I have 
been advised by persons much wiser 
than myself to refrain from any discus- 
sions on the subject except in informal 
“bull sessions.” - I really believe that 
any statement I might make would 
cause much more harm than good,.., 
I should like to explain my position to 
you more thoroughly. But under the 
circumstances [’ll just ask a rain-check 
until I graduate from college.—??? 


BETTER WAY CAN BE FOUND 


Fraternities and sororities are neither 
wholly good nor wholly bad. They fur- 
nish the college student, often lost in 
the largeness of university life, a small 
and intimate group in which he may 
feel ‘‘at home.’”’ They tend to supply the 
sense of community which is often sadly 
lacking. They also cultivate the social 
graces, and, at their best, encourage 
scholarship. Small groups are a neces- 
sity. Nevertheless a better way can be 
found. Fraternities tend to create a 
false sense of importance in those be- 
longing, and an inferiority complex in 
the uninvited. The wounds thus in- 
flicted may and often do last for years. 
The ends achieved by fraternities are 
expensive financially as well as 
spiritually. A better way can be found. 
—WARNER L. HALL, Minister, Second 
church, Charlotte, N. C. 
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MITCHELL 
COLLEGE 


Mitchell College, one of the old- 
est junior colleges in the South, has 
a record of more than 90 years of 
consistent Christian service. Tradi- 
tionally a college for women, Mitchell 
set for itself a new course in 1932 
when it accepted men into its class- 
rooms for the first time. Today the 
institution has grown into a full 
fledged co-educational school, with 
newly provided lounge rooms and 
dormitory facilities for men. 


Statesville, the home of Mitchell, 
is an attractive, orderly, and religi- 
ously conservative little city which 
lends an atmosphere so very condu- 
cive to the maintenance of a Chris- 
tian environment for its college stu- 
dents. 


In this ideal setting, and with this 


wealth of cultural background, 


Mitchell is striving to be true to its 
opportunities by seeking to under- 
gird all of its activities with a vital 
and vigorous allegiance to Christ and 
His Kingdom. Substantial progress 
toward this goal, Mitchell believes, 
is absolutely essential in meeting the 
challenge of an unescapable respon- 
sibility to her little corner of a mo- 


rally shaken and confused world. 


HERE WE HAVE— 
A eceducational institution, dis- 
tinective in Christian ideals, 
founded in 1856. Outstanding de- 
partments in music and business. 
Fully aceredited academie work 
for first two years of college. Ap- 
proved for training Veterans un- 
der Public Law 16 and Public 
Law 346 (G. I. Bill). Reasonable 
costs. 

For catalogue, address 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, Pres., 


Statesville, N. C. 
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P?M GLAD I WENT 
WHERE I DID 


INDEPENDENT UNIVERSITY 


HE INTELLECTUAL atmosphere 
of the independent college (Wash- 
ington and Lee) which [| attended 

was tree from any obvious bias. As I 
look back upon those years [ do not re- 
call any teaching or classroom experi- 
ence which either offended my religious 
convictions or in any conscious way 
deepened them. In my intellectual 
growth I was uninhibited and unre- 
strained, I am grateful for that. 

I do give the college Y. M. C. A. and 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church in 
the college town credit for considerably 
influencing my religious attitudes, and 
I am grateful for an awakened social 
conscience and a liberal spirit which I 
feel I owe at least partly to them, 

The social life of the college town in 
those days was gay on occasions, and 
the behavior of many of my closest as- 
sociates was slightly on the wild side. 
To say the least, we did not lead a shel- 
tered, chaperoned life. But there was 
a gentlemanly honor among even the 
wildest, and I am not so sure but that 
living in that sort of atmosphere was 
not a pretty good preparation for life. 

JOS. B. CLOWER, JR.., 
Minister. 
Morganton, N. C. 


CHURCH COLLEGE 


AM GLAD I went to a church college 
(Austin College) because [ dis- 
covered for myself that intangible 
something which is peculiar to Christian 
higher education, Call it school spirit 
if you like—or the personal interest a 
Christian professor takes in each stu- 
dent under his care—or maybe it’s 
“Christian atmosphere.’’ Whatever its 
name, its spelled for me the satisfying 
difference between the campuses of an 
independent and a state school, and my 
Church’s college. 
EDWARD S. BAYLESS, 
Denison, Texas. Minister. 


STATE COLLEGE 
WENT to a state college (William 
and Mary) because [I could not 
afford the church colleges of my 
choice. [I am glad now that I did be- 
cause I work with students on a state 
campus and feel at home there. 
However, I would choose for my child 
a good church college. I am a firm be- 
liever in the liberal arts. It is possible 
to secure a liberal arts education in a 
good state school but in a school that 
offers a thousand courses it is so easy 
to miss the best. The good church col- 
lege offers only the best. 
MIRIAM WILSON, 
Presbyterian Student Worker. 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 








Belhaven College 


Jackson, Mississippi 


An Accredited 4-year College for 
Women 


® Putting first things first Bel- 
haven places supreme emphasis 
on CHARACTER BUILDING. 


® Belhaven is the only Presbyte- 
rian college for women in the 


Mid-South. 


® The conservatory of music of- 
fers courses in piano, voice, vio- 
lin, pipe organ and public school 


musie. 


® Courses in speech, art, home 
economies and business give 
students the opportunity to ma- 


jor in these vocational fields. 


© A variety of sports and whole- 
some social activities help to in- 


sure a well-balanced education. 


For further information, write to 


G. T. Gillespie, President 
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The Unifying Element in Religion 


Southwestern at Memphis 


HE REVOLUTION IN THOUGHT 

which occurred in the sixth cen- 

tury B. C. in Greece resulted from 
a search for a principle of unity. Thales 
is called the first philosopher because 
he saw that back of the infinite vari- 
ties in the world there must be a basic 
oneness. He though of it as a sub- 
strate, conceived in physical terms. As 
to the constitution of the basic reality, 
Thales and his successors disagreed. 
But the notion of a basic oneness per- 
sisted and changed the course of human 
thought and behavior. At that time, 
the religion of the Greeks was polytheis- 
tic. And, although in a popular form, 
polytheism persisted a long time after 
Thales, the principle of unity was des- 
tined to displace it with a doctrine of 
monotheism. 

Zenophanes, building on the basis of 
Thales’ thought, condemned anthrop- 
morphic views of deity. ‘‘There is one 
God,” he said, ‘fone only God, com- 
parable to the gods of Homer or to 
mortals neither in form nor in thought. 

. Mortals . -ascribe to the gods 
all things that are a shame and dis- 
grace among men—theft, adultery and 
falsehood. . . In place of these ima- 
ginary beings, let us adore the one in- 
finite Being, who hears us in his bosom, 
and in whom there is neither genera- 
tion nor corruption, neither change nor 
origin.”’ 

This principle of unity has had an 
interesting and notable history. Even 
when men have sought to deny it they 
have affirmed it. For example, Heracli- 
tus of Ephesus, late in the sixth century 
B. C. affirmed that there is nothing 
fixed, but all is change. Yet the change 
is not chaotic: it follows a pattern or 
logos. This logos or law of change is 
unchanging, and as such is the Hera- 
clitean principle of unity. Similarly 
with the atomism of Democritus and 
of Dalton, the plural entities follow a 
law of their natures in movement and 
in affinities on the basis of which they 
unite and dissociate. 

The principle of unity does not ex- 
clude plural existence. The history of 
thought has shown that there is both 
variety and unity. The human body, for 
example, consists of many parts with 
different functions, but it is also one, 
and the many functions serve the cen- 
tral purpose of the whole body. 


Multiversity Versus University 

A critic of present education has said 
that the original higher institution of 
learning was a university, while the 
modern counterpart is a multiversity. 
In the medieval schools, sciences were 
not isolated from one another but were 
seen as treating different aspects of ex- 
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By LAWRENCE F. KINNEY 


istences. Their common structure was 
recognized and a total view of a thing’s 
nature in all its aspects was sought. 
There was an ordering of knowledge on 
the basis of values rather than treat- 
ment of everything as if they had equal 
value. Of the two actualities, man and 
amoeba, man has greater significance 
in the universe. Present education has 
lost a basic principle for ordering and 
unifying truth. The ultimate determi- 
nation of the orders of reality results 
from considering their relation to the 
supreme reality, God. The medieval 
university therefore had theology in the 
curriculum as the queen of the sciences. 
It was the ultimate organizing prin- 
ciple of truth. The basic curriculum 
consisted of the seven liberal arts in 
which mathematical, scientific, linguis- 
tic and logical arts were studied. Medi- 
cine, law, and theology stood above 
these liberal arts, bringing them into 
a unity. Medicine unified the physical 
sciences and arts, and theology brought 
them all into their highest unity in re- 
lation tc God. Information has multi- 
plied in modern times; new details and 
aspects of realities are known; but be- 
cause the unifying principles and in 
particular the ultimate unifying prin- 
ciple, the reality of God, are now neg- 
lected in the educational process, learn- 
ing lags. Modern man is confused by 
the array of facts which he has lost the 
power to fit into a significant pattern. 
Thomas Arnold’s dictum meets our sec- 
ular education with force: ‘A liberal 
education without the Scriptures must 
be, in any Christian country, a contra- 
diction ia terms.” 


No Return to Medievalism 


It is neither possible nor desirable to 
return to medievalism. The Renais- 
sance and Reformation were dearly 
bought. These gave our modern world 
a freedom and an appreciation of the 
individual human spirit which must not 
be surrendered. 

The medieval thinker sacrificed the 
individual for unity; modern man has 
sacrificed unity for the individual. And 
our loss of true unity has laid us open 
to invasions of false unifications. In 
the field of knowledge, a material or 
stimulus response basis is offered as 
integrative principle, and the resulting 
materiali#m or behaviorism collapses 
all life’s values to the physical level. 
In politics, totalitarianism is offered in 
order to give unity and efficiency, mak- 
ing man the servant of the state which 
ought to serve him. 


Medieval thought tended to turn its 
attention more and more away from all 
aspects of realities except their relation 
to God. It is true that realities do re- 
late to God, and it is the modern man’s 
nemesis that he ignores this most im- 
portant aspect of any being. But men 
and things have value and use in rela- 
tion to one another also. The human 
and physical sciences and arts came 
more and more to be neglected by 
medieval man. Modern man’s revolt 
from medievalism led him to pursue 
human and material goods by casting 
off divine good. A restoration in our 
time of a serious study of theology, 
along with serious study of the arts and 
sciences of human and physical nature 
will unify knowledge without distortion, 
and will stimuiate investigation with- 
out loss of understanding of the facts 
discovered. 

We:people of the western world are 
the heirs of two traditions: the Judaeo- 
Christian, and the Hellenic. The He- 
brew tradition at its best brought men 
to a God-focus on life. 


From their tribal days, the Hebrews 
conceived Jehovah in the midst of their 
camp. Their prophets represented men 
in harmony with God who were men of 
a repentant and devoted spirit. The di- 
vine purpose for human life constituted 
their greatest challenge and inspiration 
for living. To be significant and 
worthy, life was to be built about a 
righteous God. Ultimately God touched 
every area of life. Not even a sheep 
was to be killed for food without a 
presentation at the divine altar. Nothing 
is simply secular. All life relates to 
God. 


The Hellenic man began with the 
world of nature. But at its best, this 
tradition related men and things to God. 
Werner Jaeger asserts: ‘‘When Plato 
and Aristotle, following in Socrates’ 
footsteps, re-established the certainty 
of God as the supreme principle of the 
natural and social world they did not 
mean to return to the mythological age, 
but they wanted to reveal the indestruc- 
tible kernel of reality which religion 
in its mythical state had symbolized in 
mythical form. . When we pursue 
the idea of education in the Greek and 
Platonic way into its logical conse- 
quences, we arrive indeed at a concept 
of an ideal community such as this and 
an educational structure founded on 
God as the absolute measurement of all 
things.” 

We betray the basic sources of our 
civilization and condemn ourselves to 
superficial existence when we leave God, 
the unifying center, out of account in 
our efforts at understanding or in seek- 
ing inspiration for education. 
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Staunton, Virginia 


FOUNDED 1847 


Competitive Scholarships Available 


Registration Open for 1948-49 
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We had 


30 NEW MISSIONARIES 


studying at Montreat last summer 


FRONT ROW—Left to right—Rev. John Morrison, Mis- 
sionary to Afirca; Miss Edla Oliveira, Brazilian national; 
Mrs. E. P. Wun, Korean national; Miss Esther Cummings, 
Professor at Biblical Seminary, New York; Miss Annie Kok, 
China; Mrs. Clarence Bassett, Mexico; Mr. Pan Lan, Chi- 
nese national; Dr. Richard T. Gillespie, Candidate Secre- 
tary of Executive Committee of Foreign Missions. 

SECOND ROW—Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Executive Secretary 
of Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, Miss Kather- 
ine Peck, East Brazil; Rev. Paul Coblentz, Brazil; Mrs. Paul 
Coblentz, Brazil; Miss Nancy Hayter, North Brazil; Rev. 
Eugene Daniel, Korea; Mr. Clarence Bassett, Mexico; Mrs. 
Homer Spencer, Mexico. 





THIRD ROW—Dr. Joseph L. Wilkerson, China; Mr. Thomas 
J. Brumit, East Brazil; Miss Martha Little, West Brazil; 
Miss Ruth Farrior, China; Mrs. Arch B. Taylor, China; 
Rev. Arch B. Taylor, China; Mrs. Walter D. Shepard, 
Africa; Rev. Homer Spencer, Mexico. : 
FOURTH ROW—Miss Emily Boehler, Africa; Miss Virginia 
Montgomery, China; Miss Janet Talmage, Korea; Miss 
Mariella Talmage, Korea; Mr. Walter D. Shepard, Africa. 
TOP ROW—Dr. Paul Crane, Korea; Mrs. Paul Crane, Ko- 
rea; Mrs. Frank A. Brown, Jr., China; Miss Estelle Isen- 
hour, China; Dr. Lalla Iverson, China; Miss Gene Lisdler, 
Korea, 


But We Still Need--- 


17 Ministers—1 Woman Evangelist—9 Educational Men—5S Women Teachers—5 Doctors-— 


1 Dentist—2 Nurses—3 Music Teachers—2 Builders—1 Man for Printing Press—2 Business 


Men—1 Agricultural Specialist to fill our current vacancies. 


For further particulars, write 


Richard T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary 


BOX 330, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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PEACE COLLEGE 


A Junior College by Definite Planning 





Standard and General Junior College Courses . 
. One and Two Year Commercial Courses 


. Two Year Home Economics 
Two Years of High School 


Work . . . Special Courses in Art and Music. 


Peace College, a Junior College for Women, owned 
and controlled by the Presbyterians of North Carolina, 
begins its 76th session on September 15, 1947. Last 
year Peace had an enrollment of 331 students, the 
largest student body in its history. This year the col- 
lege will again be filled to capacity. 

In June, 1947, Peace College celebrated its 75th 
Anniversary. A colorful pageant depicting highlights in 
the history of the school was presented on the front 
campus as part of the commencement program. Several 
interesting facts were brought to light as a result of 
the research which necessarily preceded the writing of 
the script for the pageant. It was in 1875 that Peace 
College, then Peace Institute, established the first De- 
partment of Art of any school in the south. A Depart- 
ment of Home Economics was introduced in the curricu- 
lum of the school in 1880—also another “first’”’ in school 
and college curricula among southern educational in- 
stitutions. 

Today Peace carries on in the tradition and spirit of 
the Presbyterian elders who in 1857 established the 
school. Methods have necessarily changed to meet the 
demands of the modern way of life, but certain basic 
principles continue to guide the administration to such 
an extent that they have become distinct policies of 
the college. These may be summed up as follows: 

(1) A small-sized student. body which permits atten- 
tion to individual students. The contributions a small 
church college makes in the molding of young lives 
are manifold. Peace College has a capacity of three 
hundred and twenty students, an ideal size numerically. 
Although most of the students are from North Caro- 
iina, some come from eight or ten different states and 
two foreign countries, providing opportunities for wide 
acquaintance. 

(2) A well-rounded schedule which provides proper 
emphasis for the physical, mental, social and religious 


William C. Pressly, President 
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development of the student. The curriculum at Peace 
College offers both liberal arts and vocational subjects. 
Located in Raleigh, city of colleges and the educational 
center as well as the capital of North Carolina, the stu- 
dents have access to fine libraries, State Departments, 
and Museums. They are given the opportunity to attend 
the best in lectures and musical performances. Under 
the guidance of a capable director a physical education 
program is maintained for all the students. 

(3) A faculty of outstanding academic ability who ap- 
preciate thorough scholarship and who have a certain 
sympathy with and understanding of student problems. 
All are members of some evangelical denomination and 
are genuinely interested in promoting the cause of Chris- 
tianity. 

(4) A home environment. The size of the school, the 
friendly interest of the faculty and students all have 
a part in creating a happy environment for the stu- 
dents. “The large number of social rooms, comfortably 
furnished, assist in creating a home-like atmosphere 
which has characterized Peace from its founding. 

(5) A wholesome religious atmosphere. Amid the 
confusion and unrest that is widespread in the world 
today, the small, distinctly Christian college has an op- 
portunity to present to young people the right type of 
religious education. Through classroom instruction in 
Bible, by membership in the Peace Student Christian 
Association, by daily association with faculty and stu- 
dents whose ideals and philosophy are Christian and 
through church attendance, every effort is made toward 
Christian development in a normal wholesome way. 

Peace College is a Junior College by definite planning. 
The trustees and administration feel there is a distinct 
need for a junior college the type of Peace and earnestly 
desire for the college in its program to merit the respect 
of its patrons, the. public and all colleges and univer- 
sities everywhere. 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Davidson College 


A UNIQUE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Davidson College offers a thorough and VARIED PRO- 
GRAM in the field of liberal education. Its FACULTY con- 
sists of cultured Christian men who are noted for their 
scholarship and teaching ability. Highest educational 
standards are evidenced by membership in the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and in the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. David- 
son is also on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. The college has a chapter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship Society. Students come to 
Davidson from homes of Christian culture and refinement: 
In 1940-41, a normal year for enrollment, 28 states and 8 
foreign countries were represented in the student body. 


DAVIDSON has a spacious and beautiful CAMPUS, lo- 
cated twenty miles north of Charlotte, North Carolina. with 
modern buildings and up-to-date equipment. It is an insti- 
tution for men only and now accommodates a total of 900 
students. 


The CURRICULUM is COMPREHENSIVE, embracing all 
courses of study usually taught in a four-year Senior col- 
lege. The elective system in the years beyond the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore enables the student to get practically 





SEMINAR ROOMS—Informa! student-faculty groups work 
in seminar rooms near the stacks in the college library— 
antidote to the impersonal lecture method. 
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SOCIAL LIFE—Queens Day and Salem Day bring many 
beautiful and attractive guests to the Davidson campus. 
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CHAMBERS BUILDING — Administration, 
Classrooms. 


Auditorium, 
any “course he may desire. The College offers not only 
purely cultural courses but also those which lay the foun- 
dation for further study in the universities and in the pro- 
fessional schools of law, medicine, dentistry, theology, mu- 
sic, business administration, engineering, and so forth. 


A POLICY OF CAREFUL SELECTION of students has 


More than 50% of Davidson 
graduatés go on to postgrdduate study and the records 


produced unusual results. 
show their enviable standing in the universities and grad- 
uate ‘schools. The maintenance of high standards in the 
post-war period gives promise of continued pre-eminence 


in the training of young men‘for the bachelor’s degrees. 


DAVIDSON’S PURPOSE is to prepare men for educated 
Christian leadership. The environment is congenial to this 
aim. -She endeavors constantly through study and influence 
to hold before the students what Dr. Alfred N. Whitehead, 
noted Harvard philosopher, has :called the “habitual vi- 


sion of greatness.”’ 


It is not an exaggeration to claim that DAVIDSON’S 
KIND OF EDUCATION 
of faculty. members. and students, 


is fostered through a fellowship 
in the quest of truth, 
in an atmosphere of honesty and friendship and under the 
guidance of the:great principles set forth by the founders. 
The honor system and student government work at David- 
son because the typical Davidson student is-a young man 
of high standards of character. 


A COLLEGE SHOULD BE JUDGED BY ITS PRODUCT. 
-Davidson is justly proud of her Alumni and their leader- 
ship in*the affairs of-Church and State. The long list of 
preachers, teachers, college presidents, doctors of medicine, 
scientists, lawyers, statesmen and men of business who 
received their inspiration and early training at Davidson 
is indeed impressive. 
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QUEENS COLLEGE 


TODAY 


ACCREDITATION. Queens is a fully accredited member 
of the Southern Association of Colleges. 


FACULTY. Queens has a faculty alert to its responsi- 
bilities, capable of inspiring students and meeting 
them on a plane of understanding sympathy when 
problems arise. 


LOCATION. Queens is fortunate to be located in Char- 
lotte, and to have the good will of the center of a 
rapidly growing region which deserves and must have 
the best possible educational facilities for its young 
women. 















STUDENT BODY. Queens has a loyal, cooperative sty 
dent body which crowds to utter capacity the pres 
buildings and facilities. 


ALUMNAE. Queens is proud of its alumnae who 
deeply interested in the college and ready to gi 
full cooperation to the Program of Advance. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH. Queens has firm foundations, pu 
chased with the toil, sacrifice, liberality, and vision 
men and women of this and other generations, ali 
to the inestimable value of Christian education. 





& 
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Proposed plan of campus. Darkened roofs show present buildings. 


TOMORROW 


NEW BUILDINGS. The board of trustees, alert to the 
challenge of the ever-increasing number seeking ad- 
mission to Queens College, is now actively prosecuting 
plans for the building expansion indicated in the ac- 
companying artist’s sketch. More than one-half mil- 
lion dollars has already been secured through care- 
fully planned solicitation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. It is the policy of Queens College 
to provide the best possible instruction, equipment, 
and food for her students. Such things are not inex- 
pensive. Her Program of Advance, therefore, includes 
a goal of 100 scholarships for worthy students. 


SPIRITUAL ADVANCE. Queens College believes that 
education at its best must be Christian. It is signifi-’ 
cant that the Belk Chapel was the first building for 
which funds were provided in the Program of Ad- 
vance. The Bible is central to college life on the 
Queens campus. 


Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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ENDOWMENT. By means of a well organized Bequest 
Program, and through other channels, Queens College 
strives constantly to increase her endowment in keep- 
ing with other phases of progress in her Program of 
Advance. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. The administration never 
loses sight of the fact that there is no substitute for 
educational excellence. The ‘“‘Workshop,” a faculty 
summer conference, meets annually at Montreat, N. 
C. Expert consultants, board members, administra- 
tive officers, and faculty members collaborate in 
keeping Queens College in the vanguard of progres- 
sive education. 


ALL-ROUND DEVELOPMENT. The plans for the 
Queens College of tomorrow include the enrichment 
of every student experience. Not only educational and 
spiritual interests, but cultural and recreational re- 
quirements as well, have been given thoughtful con- 
sideration. 
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A Co-Ordinate Plan of Education Under Christian Influences 


Get the Right Foundations at 


CENTRE 


COLLEGE 
of 
KENTUCKY 


Presbyterian 
Founded DANVILLE 1819 
CENTRE COLLEGE—MEN 
KENTUCKY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


on Separate Campuses 


Liberal Arts and Sciences — Pre-Professional — Vocational 
Music and the Fine Arts 
Highest Academic Rating 
Full Program of Sports and Activities—Modern Dormitories 
WAR VETERANS SERVED UNDER GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


Centre College of Kentucky, one of the South’s oldest 
colleges of the liberal arts and sciences, was founded in 
1819 at Danville by pioneer Kentuckians who held that 
heart and mind must be trained together and dedicated 
to the inculcation of ideals of culture and character in 
the minds and hearts of American youth. Its chief aims 
are the nourishment and development of Christian char- 
acter and the preparation of young people for successful 
living. 


There are two colleges, one for men and another for 
women on separate campuses. Both offer thorough 
courses in general education leading to successful accom- 
Plishment at the best professional schools in almost 
every field. Various terminal vocational courses are 
also offered. The degrees of bachelor of arts and bache- 
lor of science are given. There is a large and distin- 
gushed faculty. Classes are small and the instruction 
is intensive. High academic standards are maintained. 





FOR DETAILS. ADDRESS 


Dept. of Admissions 
Centre College 
Danville, Kentucky 








1947-48 SESSION 


1st Semester—Sept. 15, 1947 
2nd Semester—Feb. 3, 1948 














Both colleges are fully accredited by all the national 
and regional agencies. 


Centre is a Presbyterian church-related college but 
strictly non-sectarian, conducted under Christian in- 
fluences in a cultured community. There are intercol- 
legiate sports and a physical development program for 
all. The men have five national Greek letter fraterni- 
ties. Men and women have special activity groups such 
as horseback riding, choir, band, debating, dramatic, 
scientific and journalistic clubs, social, religious and 
other organizations. War veterans are served under the 
GI Bill of Rights. 


For a century and a quarter Centre has been noted 
for the large proportion of distinguished men it has con- 
tributed to state and nation. Its roster of alumni in- 
cludes outstanding figures in public life, in the learned 
professions, in finance, business and industry, journal- 
ism and executives in varied fields. 


Early Application for Admission Advisable 
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Some Things College Taught Me 


N SINGLING OUT the important 

things I’ve learned in college, I 

immediately come face-to-face with 
that awareness of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition that the small church college 
like Southwestern emphasizes. After 
four years of such emphasis one cannot 
help understanding something of the 
warp and woof of our Western Civiliza- 
tion, something of its thought and habit 
patterns. 

Learning how to evaluate ideas and 


actions‘in the light of ‘Christian princi-. 


ples has started me .toward-a true;sense 
of values. 

Certainly college has given me-an,in- 
sight into human relationships that has 
helped develop my personality and has 
taught me the responsibility of living in 
a community. . ' 


Probably: the most important thing- 


I’ve learned (and the hardest) 
to think and how to learn. From the 
spoon-feeding of high school to the 
comparative independence of college is 
a long step. College opens up immense 
areas of knowledge previously. un- 
imagined. It gives one a sense of need 
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rather than a sense of accomplishment 
when he receives a diploma. 
ERNEST FLANIKEN. 
Bessemer, Ala. 


OLLEGE TAUGHT me how to be a 
social The campus is a 
miniature of life with its serious 

business. of vocational preparation, its 
social sets, its local spirit, aesthetic 
pursuits, love matches, Héartbreaks. My 
college career prevented me from being 
thrust into the world to be overwhelmed 
by :the size. of -it. 

College taught me to make friends 
with. books. ‘‘When friends grow cold 
and the:converse of intimates languishes 
into vapid civility ... books alone... 
cheer us with that true friendship which 
never deceived hope nor deserted sor- 
row.” 3 ‘ 

College, taught me that past and 
future are- inseparable. What a great 
discovery it is to stand at the present 
and see past and future formed and 
forming according to the sarre pattern! 
ROB McNEILL. 

Minister. 


being. 


Birmingham, Ala, 
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OLLEGE TAUGHT ME— 

—To know that there are, 
sons from all sorts of commy 
ties, even in my own locality, who } 
quite different outlooks but who 
made like me, and with whom [ q 
learn to cooperate. 

—To love “the habitual vision 
greatness,’’ and to experience it dap 
through reading and through conty 
with real persons. 

—To be myself, and to develop 
particular kind of leadership and t 
lowship that I am meant to exercise, 

—To plan my days, so that 
rhythm and balance of a full life in; 
truest sense might at least be ever} 
fore one as a goal. 

MARJORIE PATTERSON, 
Student Worker, Winthrop Colley 
Rock Hill, S. C. ; 





HROUGH THE MISTS of’ thin 
years “Some Things Colleg 
Taught Me’”’ still stand out clear) 

1. College showed me my own inai 
quacies. How inadequate is my equi 
ment to meet many problems with 
lege training; how infinitely greater 
the inadequacy before such training, 

2. College taught the worth 
trained minds and the importance of; 
sociation with great minds and 
personalities. 

3. College taught me how to thi 
(if I have ever learned). 

4. College taught me that the gra 
truths of life, in science, in philosophy 
in history, are the great truths of Chri 
tianity, that ‘‘all of these facts proclai 
2loud: the one God whom man n 
adore, love and serve.” 

E. E. CHURCH, President. 

Potomac State School of 

West Virginia University 

Keyser, West Virginia. 
















SIX WAYS TO TELL RIGH! 
FROM WRONG 







Submit the question to the test of: 





1. Common sense. 






2. Sportsmanship (Do not take 
for yourself special favors whith 
you deny to others). 


3. Your best self. 








4. Publicity—suppose everyone 
knew. 






5. Your most admired personal 
ity—for the Christian, of course, 
it is Christ. 







6. Foresight—where is __ this 
course of behavior coming out! 


—Adapted from HARRY 
EMERSON FOSDICK’S sermot 
in The Hope of the World, Har- 
per and Bros. 
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Austin College 


Sherman, Texas 
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‘lop : — ' 
and th Austin College is rich in the heritage of its grad. 
= uates and students. An analysis of the vocations of 
at ft 
fe inj 1,276 graduates, made in 1947, showed educators 
ever } fees , i , 
leading in number with 502, including a state super- 
tSON, intendent of publie instruction, three university 
College ‘ . ‘ 
presidents, research scientists, professors and pub- 
lie school teachers, coaches, administrators, ete. 
> lleg 
L Clearly 
n inade Business and allied occupations came second with 
equi . ° . : . : 
ale 300—ineluding proprietors, executives, industrial- 
ater ists, railroad officials, ete. 
ning, 
orth ¢ 
ce of; 
d 
The Christian ministry was third with 218, and 
to homemakers (Austin College became co-educational 
he gre in 1918) fourth with 200. 
ilosophy 
of Chri 
proclai 
wee The professions claimed the remaining 76, a ma- 
sident jority of these being physicians and surgeons but 
including also some eminent judges, attorneys, pub- 
lie officials and other professional people. 
IGHT The various volumes of ‘‘Wha’s Who’”’ in America 
and in other lands contain the names of many of 
‘est of: these graduates. The College is outstanding in its 
contribution of men and women of trained minds 
vt take and sympathetic understanding, setting the pattern 
whieh of good citizenship, serving communities, church, 
and state. 
eryone F ' , ; ” 
The fall session begins on September 16. 
rsonal — 
course, For information write to PRESIDENT W. B. 
GUERRANT. 
this 
out! 
RRY 
sermon 1947 Commencement: }>-——jp- 
, Har- 
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‘By these fruats ye shall know them’ 


andbook August, 1947 








GREENBRIER COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Including Junior College and Preparatory School 


Founded in 1812, Greenbrier College is 
located at Lewisburg, West Virginia, in the 
Allegheny Mountains. Two years of college 
peepesniory and two years standard college 
work are offered. In addition to regular 
courses, art, music, dramatic art and secretarial 
courses are taught. 

Exceptional recreational and social activi- 
ties are offered at Greenbrier. The up-to-date 
school plant includes a modern fireproof 


dormitory. For further information address: 


FRENCH W. THOMPSON, President 
Dept. PO-1 
LEWISBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
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LEES-McRAE .COLLEGE 


BANNER ELK, NORTH CAROLINA 
The College with the ‘‘Campus in the Clouds’’ 


atop the Appalachias 





For nearly fifty years, since her meagre beginnings, Lees-McRae 
College has lived by Faith in God and the friends of Christian Edu- 
cation. Her purpose is to train youth of the Appalachian Moun- 


tains in the art of Christian living; to unfold the God-planted seed 
of wholesome personality and develop in all who enter her portals 
a sacred stewardship of this generation. Here young people are 
taught to recognize their time, abilities and possessions as gifts from 
God to be used in His service for the benefit of mankind. Her 
courses of instruction and her prdgrams of work are designed to 


train students in creative living and constructive citizenship. 


Lees-McRae aims at a four-fold development of the student as fol- 
lows: 


First, physical strength and growth through healthful sports and 
exercise in a healthful climate; 


Second, mental fitness through studies designed to fit the student 
for a useful place in life; 


Third, social growth through the arts, music, group activities and 
collegiate functions; 


Fourth, spiritual growth through religious activities, class discus- 
sions, devotional opportunities. 


Thus she seeks through trained Christian leadership to strengthen 
the foundations of peace and build enduring Christian Democracy. 


W. C. TATE, M. D. 
President 
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Facts You Should Know | 
About A. S.C. 


Agnes Scott is an interesting 
place in which to study. It has 
drawn students from all the states 
of the union and from twenty-five 
foreign countries. Its faculty 
represents more than forty of the 


best colleges and universities. 


The College is located in the 
suburbs of Atlanta, which has the 
largest student population of col- 
lege age in the South and also the 
largest Presbyterian population 


in the southern states. 


The College is fully accredited 
by all the standardizing agencies 


both in this country and abroad. 


Agnes Scott usually receives by 
January enough applications to 
fill its room spaces for the follow- 


ing September. 


& & * 


Agnes Scott 
College 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


The College offers four impor- 
tant competitive scholarships each 


year $900-$1,500. 


The winners in many other 
scholarship contests have chosen 
Agnes Scott for their college 


work. 


Inquiries should be made early 
in the session. 


President J. R. McCain 
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Why Attend a 
Church College? 


By JOS. JAMES MURRAY, JR. 


Probably the first main divergence to 
consider in determining the difference 
between the Christian and the purely 
secular schools is that of the curricu- 


lum. The Christian college maintains a 
very high scholastic standing with 
sound, basic liberal arts course. Many 


students who have not yet decided on 
their life work find that this course 
focuses their interests and abilities to- 
ward their station in the world. 
The second consideration should be 
the faculty. All colleges require that 
each professor have a complete knowl- 
edge and a good presentation of his sub- 
ject, but the Christian college goes 
deeper than this. It understands the 
importance of personality, strong Chris- 
tian character, and living example, and 
realizes the danger of permitting the 


cynical modernist to guide America’s 
youth. Nothing has a greater influence 


on the life of a student than the desire 
to emulate some older man, often one 
of his professors. It is therefore highly 
necessary that this influence be for bet- 
ter and not for worse. 

A third difference lies in the student 
body. The Christian college attracts a 
special type of student, one whose up- 
bringing has been under the guidance 
of the church and of Christian parents. 
This common background and the small 
size of the student body contribute to a 
feeling friendliness and good fellowship 
which are lost in the huge, widely 
varied enrollment of larger colleges. 
The association with others who hold 
the same ideals and standards of con- 
duct as himself helps the student to 
maintain these standards and to broaden 
and strengthen his moral character. 

Every thinking Christian today real- 
izes that he is living in a world whose 
future hangs in the balance. Scientists 
give us only about 25 years in which to 
compose our differences if we are to 
save civilization and perhaps human life 
from destruction. When we face the 





Name 
Dorothy Elizabeth McGhee, 
Joseph James Murray, Jr., 
William Edward Boyce, 
Sara Elizabeth Jackson, 
Edwyn Taylor Bowen, Jr., 
Bruce Livingston Davis, Jr., 
Samuel Craighead Alexander, Jr., 
Nancy Nisbet Anderson, 
Lila Mills Ponder, 
Sarah Allen McKee, 
Wilbur Branch King, 
Lilian Baskerville Bedinger, 
Eulalie Draughon, 
Sarah Evelyn Jackson, 
Dan Ingram McKeithen. Jr., 
Virginia Irene (‘‘Jeannie’’) McCormick, 
Su Carolyn Boney, 
Betty Beatrice Harrell, 
Carol Louise Munger, 
Mary Lucile High, 





WINNERS IN COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST, 1946-1947 
(List as of July 10, 1947) 


College Winner 


Address Hopes to Attend 
Texarkana, Ark., Southwestern 
Lexington, Va., Davidson 


Southwestern 
Agnes Scott 


French Camp, Miss., 
Rock Hill, S. C., 


Decatur, Ga., Davidson 
Arcadia, Fla., Davidson 
Charlotte, N. C., Davidson 
Atlanta, Ga., Agnes Scott 
Miami, Fla., Belhaven 
Newellton, La., Agnes Scott 
Atlanta, Ga., Davidson 

Red Springs, N. C., Mary Baldwin 
Mobile, Ala., Queens 


Jacksonville Beach, Fla.King 


Bethesda, Md., Davidson 
Shelby, N. C., 
Batesville, Ark., Arkansas 


Agnes Scott 
Agnes Scott 
Queens 


Shelby, Miss., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., 








There Is a 


Difference 


By LILIAN BEDINGER 


Having lived in a Christian college 
community all my life, and having 
viewed its effect both on the college stu- 
dents and the town, I know it is an in- 
spirational institution. There is some- 
thing in the atmosphere, in the spirit 
and soul of the college which seems to 
diffuse throughout the community. The 
school draws into our midst a group 
of Christian teachers and workers, and 
a group of young people largely Chris- 
tian. Throughout their activities and 





problem squarely, we can see that 
everyone must do his part if such a ca- 
tastrophe is to be avoided. 

How can we who are young best pre- 
pare ourselves for the tasks which face 
us? Education alone will not suffice. 
It must be tempered with something 
better than the human best. 

Why attend a Christian college? The 
very life of our country and the exist- 
tence of our religion rests with those 
who are the trained Christian leaders 
of tomorrow. 


classes, I have observed a happy, busy 
and sincere cooperation, which can only 
be born of a faith and joy in the gui- 
dance of Christ in everything in which 
they participate. There is a difference, 
a marked difference, between a church 
college and our state universities. . 

In the years to come there will be 
many vroblems I will have to face and 
settle in my life. The advice and in- 
fluences under which I place myself dur- 
ing the formative years of college will 
certainly have a decided effect upon 
these decisions. Surely at a Christian 
college I will be prepared to go out into 
a world of skepticism and doubt and 
make my choices for the right and for 
Christ. 

To me, college must be a place where 
I can grow, not only mentally, but 
spiritually; where I can live happily and 
profitably; and where I can find my God 
to guide me through the crossroads of 
life. So—lI choose a Christian college! 





*® See back cover for announcement 
of the next scholarship contest. 








DOROTHY E. McGHEE 
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JOSEPH JAS. MURRAY, JR. 


WILLIAM E. BOYCE 


SARA E. JACKSON 
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If | Were a Freshman 


WOULD NEED a reason for going 
[ resiaes “football, fraternities and 

fun.’”’ What should college do for 
me? Then, what school gives. best 
promise of doing it? Vocational com- 
mitment is not essential, but I’ll need 
to learn the ingredients and techniques 
of intelligent world citizenship, and how 
to make a real life rather than a paltry 
fortune. Without some such purpose 
college might be a demoralizing waste 
of time. 


I would choose my friends carefully, 
for they count in directing my growth. 
For this the best agency is still the 
Church, Here Christ puts us on the 
common ground of _ sin-consciousness 
and spiritual need, binds together in the 
three-way communion of self, God, and 
the church, and points the way for 
growth in churchmanship. Therefore, I 
would seek a c hurch fellowship that 
does things in terms of changed lives 
and radical conviction, and enter that 
fellowship to learn and develop church- 
manship as an essential educational in- 
gredient, 


EDGAR H. PERKINS, 


Director of student work for 
University of Kentucky students. 
Maxwell Street Church, 
Lexington, Ky. 


WOULD TRY to forget the phantom 
t of social pressure. When I entered 

Davidson, joining a fraternity was 
out of the question for me for financial 
reasons. Though [| did not realize it at 
the time, this started ne off with an in- 
feriority complex. Later, in the Naval 
V-12 program at the University of Vir- 
ginia, I discovered that one could be 
preparing for the chaplaincy, be a non- 
fraternity man (I almost joined my 
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Entering College 


senior year), and not drink or even 
smoke, and still make friends with all 
types of fellows and be elected to offices 
ard ODK national honorary leadership 
fraternity. In college the only social 
pressure comes from a very few people 
who aren’t worth bothering about any- 
way. However, fear of this phantom 
does many a Freshman a great deal of 
harm. 
GEORGE D. HOPPER. 
Union Seminary, 


e 

F I WERE a college freshman I 

should try very hard to make my re- 

ligion a firsthand affair, thinking my 
way and living my way into it from the 
secondhand faith that very likely had 
come to me from my family. I should 
be critical and yet at the same time I 
should attempt to be appreciative of the 
best of that earlier experience. I should 
be deadly serious in my earnestness to 
discover, both through study and 
through living, those bases of a religious 
experience which will wear well in the 
long years ahead. Although I might be 
utterly unable to define God to my satis- 
faction, I should seek to discover him in 
as many ways as possible. I should 
attempt to acquaint myself fully with 
the life of Jesus and to develop within 
my own living both an understanding 
and an appreciation of those things 
which he stood for. I should attempt 
to find my way into the experience of 
worship. I should seek to learn how 
to pray, through books on prayer and 
through daily exercise in prayer itself. 
I should hope that I should be con- 
stantly alert to ways in which I might 
translate this religious faith into terms 
of daily acts and the fellowship of 
living—all of this if I were a col- 
lege freshman.—KENNETH IRVING 
BROWN, in The Baptist Student. 











The famous ‘‘Columns’”’ 


Westminster 


College 


Fulton, Missouri 


A College for Men 


Enrollment Limited 


to 600 


Applications now 
being received 
for September 

"48 and *49 




















Are YOU 
Interested 
Ln 
Fulltime 
Ch . . 
ristian 
Service? 

Select your college and plan 
your course looking toward en- 
rolling in the General Assembly’s 
Training School, your Church’s 
school that prepares for all types 
of Christian service except the 
ministry. The current catalog 


gives specific entrance require- 


ments. 


The Training School prepares 


you to serve as: 


® Teacher of Bible in sehools and 


colleges 


Direetor of religious education 


Missionary in home or foreign 
field 


Pastor’s assistant 


Chureh secretary or pastor’s 


secretary 
Sunday school extension worker 


Director of church musie 


Orphanage worker 


For further information write to 


General Assembly's 
Training School 


HENRY WADE DUBOSE, 
President 
3400 Brood Road 
Richmond 22, Va. 








SCHREINER 
INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 





A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. High 
School and Junior College Departments accredited through 
Southern Association. Owned and controlled by Southern 


Presbyterian Church. 


Ideal winter climate; sixty miles from San Antonio. 
College Department offers Business Administration, Pre-Law, 


Pre-Medical, Engineering, and Academic courses. 


Long Session opens September 15. Reservations now being 
received. Special rates and separate quarters for’ veterans. 


For literature and information, write 


The Registrar, Box U, Kerrville, Texas 
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Are YOU one of the 
40,000 Presbyterians 
going to college in 

the South this year 








There will be a Presbyterian group waiting for you at 
your campus. . . . There’s a Westminster Fellowship (Pres- 
byterian student group) in over one hundred schools. . 
Local Presbyterian pastors serve college students in an- 
other hundred communities. What’s more, there are over 


2,000 Presbyterian faculty members on campus to teach you. 








ry. & 


Ask your home 
church pastor to 


write your college 





pastor about you. 


A typical Westminster Fellowship scene 


So-- 








: JOIN a group like this as you start your college career. 
GO to the Presbyterian church near campus. 
Come back, after college, a deeper, broader Christian 
> 
than when you entered! 
Harry G. Goodykoontz, Director 
The Joint Committee on Student Work 

anil 309 Urban Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 

an 

















WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 


about the 
1948 COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 
in the 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


1. WHAT SCHOLARSHIPS ARE OFFERED? 

Twenty scholarships in Presbyterian colleges are offered, as follows: $2,000, $1,600, $1,200, 51,000 these 
four are on a four-year basis, one-fourth of the amount being available for each college year, provided acceptable 
work is done. The other sixteen awards are for $500, $400, three for $300 each, three for $200 each, and eight for 
$100 each, and are for one year only. In every case the money will be paid by the Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion to the Presbyterian college attended. 


2. WHO MAY ENTER THIS CONTEST? 
Any boy or girl in the Senior year of an accredited high school, who is a member of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States (Southern Presbyterian Church). 


3 HOW MAY ONE ENTER THIS CONTEST? 


Write to address given below for information and Application Form. 


4. WHAT TESTS ARE APPLIED? 
The actual examinations will be given at the school presently attended by the student, and will include: (1) a 
general psychological test; and (2) an English aptitude test. These are to be taken under high school supervision. 


5. WHAT IS FURTHER REQUIRED? 

There must be sent to the Louisville office: (1) the Application Form, together with personal data on honors 
won, school activities, and church work; (2) the Certificate of Recommendation, containing the High School record 
to date; (3) an Essay of not fewer than 500 words, on ““Why Attend a Christian College?”” (Helpful literature on 
Christian Education may be obtained from the Louisville office or from Presbyterian Survey articles); and (4) an Auto- 
biography of not fewer than 1,000 words. (Autobiography and Essay may be written at heme, and, if tossible, should 
be ty pewritten 


6. WHEN WILL THE CONTEST BE HELD? 

(1) Application and Certificate of Recommendation must bear postmark not later than January 7, 1948. 
2) Essay and Autobiography must bear postmark not later than February 6, 1948. (3) The examinations will 
be held on February 6, 1948, and papers must be returned immediately by the school authorities. 

All contestants will receive written notification of results of Contest as soon as the grading can be completed. 
Che money will be available for the successful contestants for the college vear beginning summer or fall of 1948. 


7. WHAT INSTITUTIONS MAY BE ATTENDED? 
Any of the following colleges may be chosen by the successful contestants. No other institutions are eligible 
for consideration. Write to the college of your choice for information about the college. 


College Scope President Address 
Hampden-Sydney Men Rev. Edgar G. Gammon, LL.D Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Centre Co-ed Rev. Walter A. Groves, Ph.D Danville, Ky. 
Davidson Men tev. J. R. Cunningham, LL.D Davidson, N. C. 
Mary Baldwin Women tev. Frank B. Lewis, Ph.D Staunton, Va. 
Southwestern Co-ed Rev. C. E. Diehl, A.M., LL.D Memphis, Tenn. 
Austin Co-ed tev. W. B. Guerrant, D.D Sherman, Tex. 
Westminstet Men Fulton, Mo. 
(Queens Women tev. Hunter B. Blakely, A.M., Th.D Charlotte, N.C. 
King Co-ed tev. R. T. L. Liston, Ph.D Bristol, Tenn. 
Arkansas Co-ed tev. John D. Spragins, Jr., D.D Batesville, Ark, 
Presbyterian Co ed Marshall W, Brown, Ped.D Clinton, 8. C. 
Agnes Scott Women James R. MeCain, Ph.D Decatur, Ga. 
Belhaven Women Rev. G. T. Gillespie, D.D Jackson, Miss. 
Flora Maedonald Women Rev. H. G. Bedinger, D.D Red Springs, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins Co-ed R. B. Purdum, Ph.D Elkins, W. Va. 


Junior College 

Mitchell Women John Montgomery, M.A Statesville, N.C. 
Peace W omen Wim. C. Pressly, Litt.D Raleigh, N. C. 
Lees Co-ed tev. J. O. VanMeter, D.D .. Jackson, Ky. 
Lees-McRae’ - Co-ed W.C. Tate, M. D Banner Elk, |. a oF 
Schreiner Men J. J. Delaney, Litt.D ; Kerrville, Tex. 
Presbyterian Junior ea Men tev. Louis C. LaMotte, M. A., D.D Maxton, N.C. 


REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., Executive Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 











